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ABSTRACT 

The theoretical landscape in which scholars of 
comparative education work has become increasingly diverse and 
fragmented in recent years. This paper contends that cognitive maps 
can enable scholars to see better this shifting landscape. Mapping 
also is offered as a rationale by which social and intellectual 
worlds may be uttered and constructed in different ways according to 
different principles of vision and division. It is contended that 
failing to map the array of positions within the theoretical 
landscape prevents scholars from seeing more objectively their own 
vantage points and how their own perspectives relate to those of 
others. To illustrate the utility of such mapmaking, the changing 
ways of seeking comparative and international education through both 
textual analysis and the use of four figures or maps are examined. 
The changing representations of knowledge in the field since the 
1950s » paradigms and theories today, and how diverse knowledge 
constructs may be mapped at micro and macro levels of social reality 
are reviewed and discussed. (DB) 
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"Without macro-theories that attempt to cognitively map the new forms of 
social development and relations ... we are condemned to live among the 
fragments. Cognitive mapping is therefore necessary to provide theoretical 
and political orientation as we move into a new and confusing social 
terrain." 1 

"The basic idea of phenomenography is that each phenomenon can be 
experienced or conceptualized in a limited number of qualitatively different 
ways, and it is the task of phenomenography to map these possible 
understandings." 2 



Over the past several decades, 
knowledge constructs in comparative 
education, as in related fields, have 
become increasingly diverse and 
fragmented. Older knowledge communi- 
ties have responded to critique and 
struggled tp become neo-variants. New 
theoretical discourses have emerged and 
offer different and often contradictory 
ways of seeing and knowing. Occasional 
efforts to justify and defend earlier 
knowledge monopolies have failed as 
have take-over attempts to establish new 
monopolies. Today, no one worldview or 
way of knowing can claim to till all the 
space of vision or knowledge. 

Rather, it would seem we are in for 
an extended period of learning to work 
together as a diverse yet interactive global 



community of scholars. This situation 
suggests a continuing need for goodwill, 
translation, and cognitive maps to help us 
see a shifting theoretical landscape. 
While the need for maps is apparent, 
attempts at actual map-making have been 
few. This paprr offers examples of the 
utility of theory mapping as semiotic 
representation, as a kind of cognitive art 
or "play of figuration" to help orient 
comparative educators as they face 
challenging new intellectual and 
representational tasks. 

This mapping rationale also argues 
th at social and intellectual worlds may be 
uttered and constructed in different ways 
according to different principles of vision 
and division, that failing to construct the 
space of positions leaves you no chance 



of seeing the point from which you see 
what you see. 3 Moreover, as the struggle 
over classifications, such a* maps is a 
fundamental dimension of cultural and 
class relations, to change the world-and 
here the study draws heavily on work by 
Pierre Bourdieu and Nelson Goodman- 
one has to map and change the ways of 
world making, that is, the vision of the 
world and the practical operations by 
which groups are produced and 
reproduced. 

More specifically, the paper 
examines changing representations of 
knowledge in the field since the 1950s 
(see Figure 1), identifies paradigms and 
theories today (see Figure 2), and suggests 
how diverse knowledge constructs may be 
mapped at macro (see Figure 3) and micro 
(see Figure 4) levels of social reality. 
Here I am guided by Bourdieu* s notion of 
"habitus" where intellectual fields are 
construed as systems of "durable, 
transposable dispositions" produced by 
dialectical interaction with objective 
structures and actors' views of the 
world. 4 

To reveal such dispositions, I use 
Bardies* notion of text, as an arrangement 
in a certain order, as "that social space 
that leaves no language safe or untouched, 
that allows no enunciative subject to hold 
the position of judge, teacher, analysis 
confessor, or decoder" (p. 51). This 
decentering approach is a political and 
intellectual practice that interprets 
comparative education texts in relation to 
other texts, rather than in relation to their 
authors. A distinction between the work 
and the text may also be helpful. Literary 
works are concrete and visible while the 
text reveals and articulates itself according 



to and against certain rules. Where the 
work is held in the hand, the text is held 
in language. Here the original modernist 
linking of subject (author) and object 
(work) is replaced with practices (writing) 
and the intertextual (field). This 
relationship of the text to its intercultural 
field, as illustrated in Figures 3 and 4, is 
creative, active, and practical. Texts are 
seen to interact continuously in an open 
field which they produce and by which 
they are produced, and in which they may 
be variously typed and mapped 5 

1. Changing Representations of 
Knowledge 

While comparative educators only 
began to discuss explicitly their theoretical 
framing dispositions following the 
appearance of Thomas Kuhn's magnum 
opus, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions in 1962, implicit knowledge 
perspectives can be identified in work of 
the field's founding fathers. The 18th and 
19th Century foundational texts of 
Berchtold, Jullien and Basset, for 
example, all advocate encyclopedic 
description and macro historical 
comparisons of public instruction in order 
to generalize on its efficiency in the then 
emergent project of individual and social 
modernity. With the ensuing construction 
of national systems of education in the 
industrial, or modern world, and their 
transfer to the colonized world, 
comparative educators shifted their 
attention to the study of social forces and 
contexts in the shaping and differentiation 
of these systems. By 1950, the work of 
Sadler, Kandel and H&ns-among others- 
helped to consolidate the functionalist 
paradigm as the dominant, even if implicit 
and unspoken, way of representing or 



modeling national and crossnational 
educational phenomena. 

Figure 1 below seeks to capture 
textual knowledge orientations in 
exemplar comparative education 
scholarship during three major periods: 
i.e., in the 1950s and 1960s when 
functionalist and positivist orthodoxy 
dominated; in the contentious 1970s and 
1980s when the radical functionalist, 
humanist and radical humanist paradigms 
challenged orthodoxy and unresolved 
heterodox struggles prevailed; and in the 
emergence of a more heterogeneous 
period (with the somewhat reluctant 
acceptance of the complementarity of 
different paradigms) as we move into the 
1990s. To facilitate comparison, Figure 1 
distinguishes between eight kinds~or 
directions--of hermeneutic reference 
within the texts noted, i.e., knowledge 
control and organization; knowledge and 
ontology, framing, and style; knowledge 
and gender/emotions; and knowledge 
products. 6 Textual representations in 
comparative education, it might be noted, 
have for over a century rather closely 
tracked the ascendancy of the functionalist 
paradigm in sociology, in social 
anthropology, in political science, and in 
modernization and human capital theories, 
if at a usual time lag of a decade or so. 

1.1 Orthodoxy 



Following World War II with the 
crises of decolonization and cold war 
competition, comparative education 
studies-and especially those in North 
America-continued to be framed in 
evolutionary and functionalist perspectives 
while moving closer to the social sciences 
and their concerns to explain and inform 



social and economic development using 
the vocabulary, if not the rigor, of the 
natural sciences. The florescence of 
comparative and international education 
studies during these decades of 
functionalist and positivist orthodoxy also 
drew strength from the creation of 
scholarly journals in the field, an increase 
in governmental and foundation support, 
and the founding of numerous 
comparative education centers in leading 
US and European universities. 

At the Comparative Education Center 
at the University of Chicago, for example, 
Arnold Anderson, the first director, argued 
in a foundational text that the ultimate 
aim of comparative education is-as with 
the social sciences-systematic knowledge 
of causation, i.e., the shaping of the 
results of analysis into law-like 
generalizations. Where earlier educational 
research and educational psychology 
programs had gained entrance and 
eventual methodological respectability in 
European and North American higher 
education using statistical and 
experimental methods, Anderson proposed 
that comparative education should seek 
acceptance with a strategy of: 1) 
integration with the social sciences; 2) the 
use of the natural sciences model of 
hypothesis testing and analysis of co- 
variation; 3) a commitment to theoretical 
explanation and generalization, and 4) a 
conservative, if implicit, political bias. 7 
Over a decade later, Anderson continued 
to predict progress in the identification of 
"functional equivalents for the basic 
structures and functions of educational 
systems." He admonished, however, that 
the price of "progress" would require the 
exclusion of competing paradigms: 
"Perhaps, we should cease to speak of 
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society as a 'seamless web* and see it 
rather as a matrix of .5 correlation 
coefficients. Accordingly, holistic 
conceptions of society should be espoused 
with heavy qualifications, even when we 
would do not put conflict at the center of 
our conceptual scheme/ 18 

1.2 Heterodoxy 

By the early 1970s, functionalist 
theory and positivist methods had 
achieved the status of orthodoxy in 
comparative and education studies at the 
same time they came under attack in the 
social sciences and in development studies 
from a combination of emergent critical 
and interpretive knowledge communities. 
Reasons for the vulnerability and eventual 
decentering of functionalism in the 1970s 
and 1980s are suggested in the shift from 
a segregated to a plural society in the U.S. 
With cultural pluralism came 
epistemological and ontological pluralism 
Functionalist theory, moreover, proved 
unable to adequately predict or control 
frequent development failures. 9 Equally 
important, the rise of a global field with 
numerous new scholars and comparative 
education programs in Europe, Asia and 
the Third World saw the emergence of 
antithetical neo-marxist, critical theory, 
feminist, and dependency perspectives to 
challenge the ideas and legitimacy of 
structural-functionalist orthodoxy. 10 

1.3 Emergent Heterogeneity 

Representations of knowledge in 
comparative education texts began a shift 
away from ideological confrontation and 
heterodoxy in the late 1980s. 11 While a 
few researchers still claim orthodox purity 
and remain within their exclusive 
paradigmatic utopias-and many continue 



unsuccessful partisan efforts to replace 
one worldview with another-the collapse 
of grand theory in the social sciences 
means that today no one knowledge 
community can claim a monopoly of truth 
or claim to fill all intellectual space. 12 
Rather, a growing number of researchers 
see all claims to universal, foundational 
knowledge-be they grounded in positivist 
"science," or interpretivist "science, " or 
Marxist "science"--as incomplete and 
problematic. 13 

Hus6n, for example, has pointed the 
way past heterodoxy with his recognition 
that no one paradigm can answer all 
questions, that all serve to complement 
supposedly conflicting and incommensur- 
able worldviews. 14 Paulston sees the 
field moving from paradigm wars to a 
new and confused terrain of disputatious 
yet complementary communities as the 
use of knowledge becomes more eclectic 
and reoriented by new ideas and new 
knowledge methods in, for example, 
interpretations, simulations, translations, 
probes, and conceptual mapping. 15 
Knowledge has become more "textual." It 
is increasingly seen as construction 
employing a conventional sign system 
where even non-book texts such as icons, 
architectural structures, musical 
compositions, or graphic texts such as 
maps are seen to "presuppose a signifying 
consciousness that it is our business to 
uncover." 16 With the appearance of 
feminist, post- structural and post modern 
studies, among others, comparative 
education discourse has also begun this 
excavation 17 with a shift in knowledge 
framing perspectives from traditional 
natural and social science models to those 
of the interpretive humanities and 
linguistics. 18 
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2. Intellectual Communities Today 

Figure 2 below presents a heuristic 
taxonomy or synchronic mapping of 
knowledge perspectives in the field today. 
Four major root paradigms, or world- 
views, are identified~i.e., the function- 
alist, the radical functionalist, the radical 
humanist, and the humanist. Some 21 
branching theories drawing upon one or 
more paradigms are identified and linked 
citing a number of illustrative texts. 
Together, the interaction of paradigms and 
theories within texts can be seen as a 
dynamic intellectual field While this 
figure may capture something of the range 
and diversity of present knowledge per- 
spectives in the field, it can only suggest 
the intense eclectic borrowing currently 
taking place across intellectual commun- 
ities-not only in comparative education, 
but in almost all areas of intellectual 
work. In Figures 3 and 4 some indication 
of this knowledge interaction and growth 
will be presented via the phenomeno- 
graphic mapping of knowledge relations at 
macro/ metatheoretical, and micro/practice 
levels. 

Phcnomenography is about the quali- 
tatively different ways in which people 
experience or think about various 
phenomena, about the relations between 
human beings and their world. In 
comparative education, phenomenographic 
studies have sought, as in this work, to 
characterize how researchers see, 
apprehend, and think about knowledge 
constructs such as "paradigms and 
theories" at different times and in 
different knowledge cultures and sub- 
cultures. Through textual analysis, this 
phenomenographic study seeks not to 
describe things "as they are." but how 



they have been presented as sedimenta- 
tions of ways of thinking about the world. 
Accordingly, categories of description (as 
in Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4) are seen as a 
form of discovery and as the main 
outcomes of such research activity. 
Comparison of alternative perspectives 
seeks to identify distinctive characteristics 
or essential structures of each conceptual- 
ization so they may be described and 
mapped- as in Figure 2 below. 19 

3, Mapping Knowledge Perspectives 

Earlier examples of mapping 
knowledge in comparative and inter- 
national education texts can be seen in 
Anderson ( 196 1 and 1 977), where 
implicitly structural functionalism 
occupied all space; in Paulston (1977), 
where polarized equilibrium and conflict 
paradigms enclosed equal space; in 
Epstein (1983), where three distinct and 
supposedly irreconcilable paradigms 
labeled "neo-positivist," "neo-marxist," 
and "neo-relativist" contested space; in 
Adams' (1988) presentation of Burrell and 
Morgan's boxy and "frozen" multidimen- 
sional typology; and in the interactive 
typologies, or "maps" presented in this 
study. 20 

In Figure 3, the four pradigms and 
21 theories identified and presented as 
taxonomy in Figure 2 are now presented 
in heuristic fashion as a macro intellectual 
field. The four paradigmatic nodes are 
derived from intra-textual and cross- 
textual analysis. Textual dispositions 
regarding social and educational change 
(the verticle dimension) and character- 
ization of reality (the horizontal 
dimension) are the coordinates used to 
type and locate texts within the field. 
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Arrows suggest the diection and extent of 
communal borrowing and interaction. 
Several advantages of the figure may be 
noted. It facilitates, for example, the 
reinscription and resituation of meanings, 
events and objects in the field within 
broader movements* It suggests a 
dynamic and rhizomatic field of tangled 
roots and tendrils. Comparative education 
is now seen as a mapping of the eclectic 
interweavings of knowledge communities 
ratiier than the more objectified images 
presented to the world in earlier 
foundational texts. The strength of social 
theory in the field today is in fact firmly 
grounded in this very multiplicity of its 
perspectives and tools known through 
intertextual composition. 21 

Simultaneously, in cataloging and 
typologizing knowledge communities and 
relations, Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 order and 
discipline this world, discover hierarchies 
and represent an act of control. They 
introduce into complex systems a 
representation of their own complexity. 
Yet, even with disclaimers of heuristic 
intent, maps as interpretive constructs are 
also clearly an act of power and should be 
so understood. 

The paradox here is that conceptual 
mapping can create both distorted, author- 
itarian images, as well as new tools to 
challenge orthodoxy and the epistemo- 
logical myth of cumulative scientific or 
materialist progress. Mapping offers 
comparative educators a valuable tool to 
capture the rhetoric and metaphor of texts, 
to make the invisible visible, and to open 
a way for intertextuality among competing 
discourses. 22 And— when needed- they 
provide a way to see all knowledge 
thoroughly enmeshed in the larger battles 



that constitute our world space. We 
should also note that maps are practical. 
They provide heuristic orientation to and 
in practice, and they help us see and 
organize proliferating intellectual 
communities producing an ever expanding 
textual discourse. 23 

Figure 4 presents a textually derived 
micro mapping of paradigmatic world- 
views and theoretical perspectives entering 
into and intertwined in a specific educa- 
tional reform practice. This visual 
representation, in contrast to Figure 3, 
describes educational practice via textual 
exegesis at a particular time and place- 
i.e., in Nicaraguan higher educational 
reform efforts in the early 1980' s. Here 
practice is viewed as a hermeneutic circle 
where major stakeholders in the reform 
practice bring their guiding worldviews, 
ideas and theoretical perspectives into a 
goal oriented interactive educational 
change process. 24 Figure 4 suggests 
energy, behavior and accomplishments 
within the context of everyday life rather 
than, as in Figure 3, a systemic global 
juxtaposition of the sources of intellectual 
energy identified in paradigmatic exemp- 
lars and the interaction of theoretical 
perspectives. With such maps of both 
ends of the micro-macro continuum, 
comparative educators can now move 
beyond false dichotomies and arbitrary 
oppositions to situate themselves within 
the dynamic intellectual field in which 
they are players. In so doing they will 
help to make comparative education a 
more reflexive discipline whose subject 
matter increasingly encompasses itself. 
And as reflexive scholars, they gain the 
self-knowledge that Bourdieu sees as 
providing "an extraordinary autonomy, 
especially when you don't use it as a 
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weapon against others, or as an instrument 
of defense, but rather as a weapon against 
yourself, as an instrument of 
vigilance." 25 

Conclusion 

This study has used textual analysis 
and phenomenographic method to exam- 
ine changing ways of seeing comparative 
and international education~Le M over time 
as history; as a synchronic taxonomic 
structure; and as conceptual maps, both at 
macro and micro levels* Three major 
views of knowledge relations in the field 
are identified as the orthodox, the 
heterodox, and the emerging hetero- 
geneous. Divergent and convergent trends 
across knowledge communities are also 
identified and discussed noting that 
comparative educators and their texts are 
becoming more reflexive and eclectic thus 
allowing new theory and new mapping 
opportunities to emerge from combina- 
tions of existing theories, and the spatial 
conflicts of our time. 
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example, Hampden-Turner, C. (1982). Maps of the mind. New York: Macmillan, with 
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powerful rational for mapping the work of all players and communities in a field. 
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